Strolling Players

Reggio, across the straits, the day before. And thinking of that,
even from this distant point in time, the picture grows into full
potency of success or failure. For little Benvenuto would, by now,
be thirty years old. But we come back to him in Syracuse, while
they drove round through the narrow streets, save for some small
incidents, isolated and to themselves, but contingent to this present.

For there can be other curious sights and experiences of the
kind, which make their mark upon the imagination. Not more
than a year or two ago, in the Tuscan countryside, an open car-
riage, not an ox cart, but a gig or a waggonette drawn by horses,
came past by the cypresses, in the scent of the bean fields, filled
with a group of persons who drew immediate attention to them-
selves. The men wore black clothes, their faces were powdered,
there was a Charlie Chaplin among them; two girls, extremely
rouged and painted, sat on the box seat. They were driving from
village to village, all the summer, giving their performances.
Such is the humblest form of the Italian drama. And, after a year
or two, the girls, Colombma or Estrella, will settle down and
marry. The men continue in it for much longer. But we are not
to imagine that they have great talent. For this procedure is that
of the members of comedies or revue companies upon tour, who
are to be seen driving, like those actors, or like little Benvenuto,
through the streets of French provincial towns, wearing their
dresses and their make-up, to advertise the play. That is, always,
an interesting and a tragical sight. It is seldom, or never, funny.

But the climax of this drama, for it is over and above, it even
encloses its protagonists in a larger and more spectacular tragedy
than their own, was to be seen at Marseille, shortly after the last
war. This comes from information, and was not personally
observed. The whole port, at that time, was crowded with people
of all nationalities seeking passage abroad, and many of them
stranded for want of money. Among these were an entire circus
company. In their necessity, they had parted with everything,
animals, props and belongings, even their suits of clothes, keeping
only their tights and spangles, as a retreating soldier might sell
everything, knapsack and blanket, but retain his rifle and am-
munition. Every day, and every evening, they could be seen
walking the streets, in the rain and, on more than one occasion,
in the snow. Their hurried walk was described to me, hurrying
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